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1976 HIGHLIGHTS 



1976 


1975 

Sales 

$ 8 , 381 , 879,000 

$6,798,142,000 

K mart, Kresge and Jupiter stores 

1,646 


1,413 

Net income 

$ 266 , 574,000 

$ 

200,832,000 

Earnings per common and common equivalent share 

$ 2.15 


$1.64 

Cash dividends declared 

Per share 

$ 38 , 740,000 

320 

$ 

28,932,000 

240 

Employee compensation and benefits 

Per sales dollar 

$ 1 , 199 , 819,000 

14 . 31 % 

$ 

971,965,000 

14.30% 

Depreciation and amortization 

Per sales dollar 

$ 55 , 877,000 

. 67 % 

$ 

51,769,000 

.76% 

Fixed asset additions 

$ 123 , 166,000 

$ 

111,685,000 
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TO OUR SHAREHOLDERS 


We are pleased that during 1976 the Kresge 
Company achieved record sales and profits. 
Consolidated sales were up 23.3% and profits up 
32.7% during a period of relatively strong economic 
growth. Our annual volume of $8,382,000,000 
surpassed the $8-billion volume target which we 
had first announced in 1972. 

In December of 1976, while speaking in front of 
the New York Society of Security Analysts, we 
publicly announced new sales and profit goals. We 
stated we expected to achieve at least $12-billion 
volume in the year ending January, 1980, and 
$ 16-billion by January, 1982. We also indicated that 
over the five-year planning period, we would expect 
to maintain or increase our average net profit margins. 

The announcement of these goals is an effort to 
convey as fully and as completely as we can to the 
public our reasonable expectations. But the 
establishment of a goal, completely independent of 
the announcement, is an integral part of our long- 
range planning effort. That long-range plan is vital 
to our day-to-day effort since it becomes the basis 
for our recruitment of personnel, the development 
of systems, construction of distribution and support 
facilities, and the development and construction 
of K marts throughout the United States, Puerto Rico, 
Canada and Australia. 

Our ability and our willingness to announce sales 
targets relates to the very nature of our business. 
Firstly, the K mart discount department store is a 
general merchandiser. The general merchandise 
business certainly can be characterized as good or 
bad, or strong or weak, in any given week or season, 
but year after year the market expands in relation to 
the expansion levels of the Gross National Product. 
For the past 30 years, the department store industry 
has achieved annual sales gains of about 7% per year, 
and year after year the discount store segment of 
that industry has been increasing its market share. 

K mart has made a major contribution to this 
increasing discount industry market share. 

No one can guarantee the future success of any 
retailer any more than one can predict the product 
life of the products we sell. But the general 
merchandise retailer supplying a broad range of 
clothing, household furnishings, appliances, 
hardware, sporting goods and equipment, etc., has 
a distinct advantage which accounts in part for 
the longevity and strength of the department store 
industry. 

All successful retailers continually alter their 
merchandise mix to deal with changing fashion and 
style trends. But department stores are prepared 
to deal effectively with fundamental changes in 
customer needs and requirements without major 
capital investments in building improvements 
or alterations. Such flexibility does not exist to the 
same extent for specialty shops, partly because 


of physical constraints and partly because of the lack 
of merchandise knowledge and expertise beyond 
the narrow merchandise categories sold. And, of 
course, all retailers have an advantage as compared 
with a manufacturer whose principal assets may be 
sunk in a single purpose building, machinery and 
equipment, and who is vulnerable to technological 
obsolescence. 

Aiding us also in assessing the future potential for 
general merchandising is our recognition of the 
composition and size of the U.S. population. 

Certainly the baby boom of the early post-war 
years is well documented and has an important 
significance to general merchandise retailers— 
promising a substantial increase in family formations 
in the late 1970s and '80s. 

Trends toward later marriages and smaller families 
might be considered negative factors. But neither 
trend is expected to reduce the absolute number of 
babies born annually in the next ten years, bringing 
with it all the needs of child care, particularly for 
first-borns. 

The trend toward multi-wage earner households 
supplies assurances regarding the increase in family 
income and the capability of the household members 
to more completely satisfy their needs and wants. 

In that relatively good environment for general 
merchandise retailers, the Kresge Company has 
identified an important segment of the market and 
is committing its resources to achieve maximum 
profitable sales volume. 

Our sales goals assume a continued strong store 
expansion program throughout the 70s and into the 
80s, and also assume a continuation of the consistent 
pattern of store-for-store sales increases which 
we have experienced since the development of the 
K mart program in 1962. During the 15-year period 
from 1962 through 1976, the Kresge Company 
achieved an accumulative sales increase of 20.7% 
per year, and an accumulative net profit increase 
of 25.3% per year. 

Our principal expansion thrust has been to 
establish a representative number of K marts in the 
major metropolitan areas. We are now operating, 
or we have approved locations, in 254 out of the 270 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas of the 
United States. Although we are operating in 254 
SMSAs, we are not fully represented in a great 
number of these locations, and we have excellent 
potential for expansion in the decade ahead. 

In addition to our primary expansion program, we 
have developed three smaller K mart prototypes— 
one a 65,000 or 71,000 square foot full-line store we 
are introducing into medium size markets. In 1974 
we developed a new 40,000 square foot prototype for 
introduction in smaller cities and towns, and we 
have recently introduced a new 55,000 square foot 
K mart. 
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S. S. Kresge Company 


No doubt the single most important development 
for Kresge in 1976 was the successful opening of 271 
K marts throughout the United States, Canada 
and Australia. 

The importance of the program cannot be judged 
solely in relation to units added. 

Firstly, we were able to acquire and open about 150 
previously occupied buildings at rental costs which 
are significantly under the current market for new 
facilities. Many of the stores had usable furniture and 
fixtures which were also acquired at favorable prices. 

More importantly, the locations of a great number 
of these stores were superior to any existing, vacant 
properties and obtainable at once without the delays 
inherent and the costs associated with property 
acquisition, zoning approval, etc. 

It was of particular importance to the Kresge 
Company that the majority of the available vacant 
properties were in the Eastern region, where we were 
not well represented. 

In addition, the acquisition and operation of a large 
number of units, within a short period of time, 
permitted us to achieve a representative grouping 
with favorable advertising and supervision expense 
implications at an early date. 

The annual report story which follows highlights 
the extraordinary expansion program which was 
achieved in 1976. More particularly it illustrates the 
exceptional energies and capabilities of our people 
who made it happen, and give us so much 
confidence in the future. 

Some critics of discounting, noting the growing 
affluence, the greater individuality, and the greater 
fashion-consciousness of young people, suggest that 
the discounters can't continue to maintain their 
leadership role. 

There are several answers to that concern which 
should be addressed at this time. 

Firstly, the Kresge Company does not aspire to 
become a high-fashion department store or specialty 
store. There is no denying that business offers high 
potential gross margins. But it also is a business in 
which agrowing number of retailers—specialty shops, 
department stores and catalog merchandisers are 
competing head-to-head to attain market share. To a 
growing extent they are competitive neighbors in 
regional shopping centers. Many of the department 
and general merchandise catalog stores competing 
in that environment have eliminated major appliance 
departments and de-emphasized many of their hard 
line departments to give preferred position and 
space to their fashion display. Given the occupancy 
costs and the nature of regional center-type shopping 
as distinct from bulk buying of general merchandise 
from a retail free-standing discount store, that 
decision is probably right. 

In any event, that decision, to some extent, reduces 
the competitive environment for discounters and 


other general merchandise retailers offering a broad 
range of basic merchandise, as well as fashion 
merchandise, within the trading area. 

The income of the American consumers continues 
to rise. The American people are becoming more 
affluent, but a large part of that greater income will 
go for increased taxes and increased cost of energy 
—gasoline, oil and electricity. 

The young families and working people of the 
future will want fashion and quality merchandise but 
at truly competitive prices. We don’t aspire to be a 
fashion leader in K mart, but we will be a fast follower 
in a broad range of apparel for men, women and 
children. 

As a discounter, because of our operating charac¬ 
teristics, we can sell and intend to sell first quality, 
national-brand merchandise or equally high quality 
private-brand merchandise with a lesser percentage 
mark-up than is possible operating as a full-service 
department store. 

In our judgment, the ability to provide outstanding 
values in general merchandise is the prime factor 
assuring our future success. It is greatly strengthened 
by the placement of K marts within easy driving 
distances from our customers, the availability of 
ample parking, the ease and quickness of shopping, 
and the promptness and assurance of customer 
satisfaction in our refund or exchange policy. 

Business in 1977 started out relatively slow, since 
we were impacted severely by heavy February storms 
throughout much of the country, as well as energy- 
induced store closings and short hours in many 
communities. But by the beginning of March, these 
problems were substantially minimized and we began 
to experience a more normal consumer demand. 

The economy is strengthening in many areas, with 
increased capital investment projected by business, 
continued increases in personal income, and some 
moderation in unemployment. The negatives relate 
primarily to the concern about increasing prices 
and the fear of inflation. Consumer confidence 
appears to be improving and we look forward to a 
relatively good economic environment throughout 
the balance of 1977. 

March 11, 1977 
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1976: 

OPPORTUNITY 

PLANNING 

GOALS 


The Kresge Company achieved two important 
objectives in 1976—our volume of sales reached, 
and exceeded, $8 billion; the 1000th K mart store 
was opened to the public. Attaining these 
objectives, however, represents only mid-points 
on the way to achieving greater goals. For the 
year 1976 brought great opportunity, which in 
turn stimulates our planning to achieve more 
demanding goals. 

During 1976, 271 K mart stores worldwide 
were opened to the buying public. Every part of 
our organization was affected by this unprece¬ 
dented store opening program. Our personnel’s 
strength and dedication were highly visible at 
all levels in every department at Kresge head¬ 
quarters, regional office, store, subsidiary and 
distribution center. All 170,000 Kresge men and 
women were truly the major contributors to the 
success of our 1976 endeavors. It is with great 
pride that we are highlighting some parts of our 
organization in these pages. The people shown 
are representatives of the many who performed 
outstanding work in our coordinated effort. 
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One of Kresge’s newly-erected 
Group 9 K marts was opened 
October 28, 1976, in Dyersburg, 
Tennessee. 

Manager James G. Johnson and his 
daughter Paige welcome a customer 
to the grand opening of the 
Dyersburg K mart. 
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In 1975, it became apparent that a substantial 
number of high quality retail properties were 
being vacated. These store locations often fit 
into Kresge’s projected plans in key market 
areas. However, if the Kresge Company was to 
take full advantage of the unique opportunity, 
these vacated locations would have to be 
additions to our already planned 1976 store 
opening program, not substitutes. 

These vacant properties came in many sizes, 
shapes, and designs, requiring flexibility in 
layout before they were transformed into K marts. 
Kresge President Ervin E. Wardlow felt that if 
a vacant building had a full service restaurant 
in the front of the store rather than the typical 
cafeteria in the rear, or an entrance off center, 
we could not only operate successfully in that 
mode, but might learn something in the process. 

Facilitating this major increase in the store 
opening program within a very short time frame 
became a massive task in logistics. The real estate 
department had to negotiate new leases. Simul¬ 
taneously, our construction and store design de¬ 
partments planned the layouts of the sales floors. 


Left: A previously occupied building 
in Ionia, Michigan, was transformed 
into a Group 9 K mart. This is how the 
store looked on the eve of its 
November 11, 1976, grand opening. 

The K mart sign... announcing a 
new merchant in downtown Ionia. 



Next, fixtures and merchandise had to be 
ordered for each new unit and coordinated to 
arrive on a timely basis. Regional and subsidiary 
personnel, department managers from nearby 
stores and men and women in Kresge’s manage¬ 
ment training program were then sent to these 
“newly” planned locations to merchandise and 
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staff the stores in time for their scheduled 
grand opening days. 

The result of this opportunity? These already 
existing buildings, added to our previously 
planned 1976 program, enabled the company to 
open 260 K marts in the United States in 1976. 

Part of the store opening program in 1976 
was the result of opportunities we could utilize 
because of prior planning. The planning began 
in the early 1970 s, when the 40,000 square-foot 
"Group 9” K mart was designed for store 
development opportunities in smaller towns 
and cities. At that time, we evaluated several 
hundred communities that were separated from 
the influence of the major population centers 
of the country, but with sufficient population 
and trade area draw to support a general 
merchandise type operation similar to a K mart. 
The Kresge Company determined that these 
smaller K marts would offer traditional K mart 
department store breadth of merchandise, but 
with assortments proportionately reduced in 
individual departments. Further, these 
operations would have the same commitment 
to offering competitive prices as their 
counterparts in the big cities. 





Top: Robert P. Baker, K mart assistant manager, 
Drayton Plains, Michigan, was one of 172 men 
and women in the management training 
program who were on special assignment 
to help carry out 1976’s extraordinary 
expansion program. 

Bottom: Charles E. Lotzar Jr. (!) and 
James G. Schmidt, senior members of the real 
estate department, were two of the ten real estate 
attorneys who selected sites and negotiated 
leases for last year's U.S. K mart program. 
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Norma Jean Kirks and 16 other 
regional personnel supervisors 
assisted in the hiring and training of 
260 store organizations in 1976. 

Left: Frank W. Zelasko and three 
other members of the store design 
and layout department created 
nine new typical store layouts to be 
used in transforming previously 
occupied buildings into the 
K mart concept. 


Top: Last year’s historic K mart 
expansion program more than 
doubled the work load of Kresge's 
buying staff. Harold E. Wilcox, 
director of food operations, 
supervised the integration of 87 
restaurants, 33 coffee shops and 
18 snack bars into the K mart food 
service program while also directing 
the opening of 79 standard K mart 
cafeterias and 260 packaged 
delicatessen departments. 



























Above and Near Right: Bert L Long, 
manager of Kresge's Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, distribution center, directed 
the shipping of 14 million pounds of 
merchandise to 500 stores in 1976. 
Kresge's six distribution centers 
moved a total of 67 million pounds 
of merchandise to stores last year, 
up 28% over 1975. 


Far Right: In 1976, the 177 members 
of Kresge 's construction department 
at headquarters and in the field 
supervised the construction of all 
newly-erected K marts and assisted 
in the refixturing of previously 
occupied buildings. Robert F. 

Van Aartsen (I) and W. Paul Jacobs, 
co-managers of the cabinet fixture 
division, purchased used fixtures 
and coordinated their relocation 
to stores as needed. 



The first eight Group 9 K marts were opened 
in 1974. Twenty-two units were added in 1975. 
The early success of the program provided 
encouragement to pursue the opportunities of 
1976. One hundred and nineteen Group 9 
K marts were opened last year. (The majority 
of which were in buildings that had been 
previously occupied.) 
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The years ahead will see further new store 
development of the Group 9 K marts and 
continuing priority development of full-size 
K marts in the major metropolitan areas. The total 
number of new store openings in the future 
should again approximate the rate of 1975. 

There are other examples of the opportunity— 
planning—goals continuum to be found in the 
company’s activities during 1976. Since the 
inauguration of the K mart concept in 1962, the 
rapid K mart building program has been possible 
primarily because most newly-erected K marts 
are free-standing units, built in suburban areas 
according to four standard prototypes. But 
when the opportunity arises, the Kresge 
development and construction team can modify 
its “traditional practices” such as they did in 
Maplewood, Missouri. 

Maplewood, a suburb of St. Louis, is an older 
community with a trade area of more than 
350,000 consumers. Like many urban shopping 
areas in the United States, downtown Maple¬ 
wood had declined somewhat in recent years. 
However, the leading citizens had a dream: 


Left: Twenty-two regional office 
supervisors, like Sophie B. Bis of the 
Eastern Region, set up the offices 
and hired and trained the office 
staffs in all the K marts opened 
last year. 

Top Right: Kresge s eight assistant 
regional managers coordinated the 
layouts and fixturing in all the 
K marts opened last year. John H. 
Worful, Eastern Region, supervised 
the preparation of 73 K marts. 

Bottom Right: Former K mart 
co-manager Robert S. Talbott 
received his first K mart managerial 
assignment in 1976. He opened the 
K mart in Oxford, Ohio, on 
November 11. Last year, 310 K mart 
co-managers and merchandise 
managers were promoted to 
K mart managers. 
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they wanted to revitalize the downtown by pro¬ 
viding new shopping facilities, but they realized 
success would depend on additional parking. 
How do you provide both of these requirements 
when land is very expensive and limited? 

A $3 million bond issue for a 900-car parking 
structure was proposed and passed with the 
approval of a majority of the voters. Issuance of 
the bonds was contingent upon a firm commit¬ 
ment from a major retailer willing to locate in 
the area and deal with the difficulties inherent 
to an older community. After much planning 
and study, Kresge announced it would open a 
96,000 square-foot K mart in the heart of 
Maplewood. On June 23,1976, the K mart store 
made its debut in a brand new facility built 
upon a two-level parking deck. 

The cost and complexities of redevelopment 
programs like Maplewood are such that these 
urban locations probably will not provide a large 
number of K mart stores. However, where 
community leaders have been successful in 
providing adequate land area for the redevelop¬ 
ment, and have been creative and realistic in 
the funding of the project, a viable retail 
operation is the result. 

The opening of a new store provides yet 


another significant corporate opportunity, the 
opportunity to exercise cost effectiveness. With 
the number of units we open each year, control 
of pre-opening costs is an important profit 
opportunity. The preparation of the K mart on 
18 Mile and Dequindre in Sterling Heights, 
Michigan, is a typical example of this. 

Newly appointed store manager Oakley 
S. Lutes, a 15-year employee, and his district 
manager Raymond F. Pariseau, a 37-year 
veteran, reported to the Sterling Heights store 
on February 12,1976. Their plan: strict adherence 
to scheduling and cost control in line with a 
targeted store opening date. With the assistance 
of Kresge specialists and trainees, Mr. Lutes 
and Mr. Pariseau opened their store on April 8, 

1976, just 56 days later. Effective January 27, 

1977, Mr. Lutes was promoted to district 
manager. 

Since 1972, the publicly stated goal of the 
Kresge Company was to generate sales of 
$8 billion in 1976 and sales of $12 billion in 
fiscal year 1979. Having exceeded the first, we 
have revised the latter goal upward. We now 
shall strive to generate more than $12 billion 
in 1979 and $16 billion for the year ending 
in January, 1982. 
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“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men's blood... Make big 
plans: aim high in hope and work!' 
Daniel H. Burnham, in Christian 
Science Monitor . 18 January, 1927. 
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S. S. Kresge Company 


10-YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 

(Millions) 

1976 

1975 

Sales 

$8,382 

$6,798 

Licensee fees and rental income 

101 

85 

Cost of merchandise sold 

6,222 

5,053 

Advertising 

191 

157 

Interest expense—net 

8 

12 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

1,564 

1,255 

Income before taxes 

498 

406 

Income from retail operations 

266 

209 

Net income 

267 

201 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Earnings Per Common and 


Common Equivalent Share 

Return on Sales 

$ 2.15 

$ 1.64 

Income before taxes 

5.9% 

6.0% 

Income from retail operations 

3.2 

3.1 

Net income 

Sales Analysis (Millions) 

3.2 

3.0 

K mart 

$7,870 

$6,273 

Kresge and Jupiter 

512 

525 


$8,382 

$6,798 

U.S. 

$7,552 

$6,108 

Foreign 

830 

690 

Stores in Operation 

$8,382 

$6,798 

K mart 

1,206 

935 

Kresge 

349 

380 

Jupiter 

91 

98 


1,646 

1,413 

U.S. 

1,458 

1,233 

Foreign 

188 

180 

Selling Area Square Feet (Millions) 

1,646 

1,413 

K mart 

74.6 

60.3 

Kresge and Jupiter 

5.7 

6.1 


80.3 

66.4 

Employee Compensation & Benefits, 



Per Sales Dollar 

Financial Ratios 

14.3 

14.3 

Current Ratio 

2.0 

2.0 

Inventories/net working capital 

1.6 

1.5 

Return on assets 

11.2 

10.6 

Return on stockholders’ equity 

Common Stock Market Data 

22.3 

19.8 

Price range—high 

43% 

35% 

— low 

31 Va 

20% 

P/E Ratio (average) 

18 

18 

Book value 

11.90 

9.93 

Dividends declared 

.32 

.24 

Dow-Jones Ind. Index—high 

1014 

881 

—low 

858 

632 
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1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

$5,536 

$4,633 

$3,837 

$3,100 

$2,559 

$2,185 

$1,732 

$1,386 

76 

69 

65 

62 

53 

45 

36 

29 

4,248 

3,504 

2,900 

2,328 

1,937 

1,659 

1,304 

1,050 

137 

107 

90 

68 

65 

54 

35 

27 

21 

13 

8 

9 

9 

8 

4 

3 

1,013 

822 

694 

569 

466 

395 

328 

270 

193 

256 

210 

188 

135 

114 

97 

65 

102 

136 

115 

96 

67 

54 

48 

35 

105 

138 

117 

98 

68 

54 

48 

35 


$ .87 

$ 1.15 

$ 1.00 

$ .85 

$ .62 

$ .52 

$ .46 

$ .34 

3.5% 

5.5% 

5.5% 

6.1 % 

5.3% 

5.2% 

5.6% 

4.7% 

1.8 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

2.6 

2.5 

2.8 

2.5 

1.9 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

2.7 

2.5 

2.8 

2.5 

$5,002 

$4,101 

$3,288 

$2,557 

$2,014 

$1,640 

$1,201 

$ 867 

534 

532 

549 

543 

545 

545 

531 

519 

$5,536 

$4,633 

$3,837 

$3,100 

$2,559 

$2,185 

$1,732 

$1,386 

$4,968 

$4,207 

$3,490 

$2,812 

$2,329 

$1,994 

$1,582 

$1,260 

568 

426 

347 

288 

230 

191 

150 

126 

$5,536 

$4,633 

$3,837 

$3,100 

$2,559 

$2,185 

$1,732 

$1,386 

803 

673 

580 

486 

411 

338 

273 

216 

422 

460 

487 

520 

539 

566 

593 

614 

101 

111 

116 

116 

123 

118 

116 

113 

1,326 

1,244 

1,183 

1,122 

1,073 

1,022 

982 

943 

1,158 

1,091 

1,034 

978 

937 

892 

862 

829 

168 

153 

149 

144 

136 

130 

120 

114 

1,326 

1,244 

1,183 

1,122 

1,073 

1,022 

982 

943 

52.6 

44.3 

37.7 

31.4 

26.1 

20.8 

16.5 

12.8 

6.8 

7.4 

7.8 

8.2 

8.5 

8.8 

9.0 

9.3 

59.4 

51.7 

45.5 

39.6 

34.6 

29.6 

25.5 

22.1 

14.5 

14.4 

14.6 

14.5 

14.7 

14.5 

14.7 

14.9 

2.3 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

1.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.8 

1.5 

1.3 

6.3 

9.9 

10.5 

10.4 

8.5 

8.3 

9.0 

7.9 

11.3 

17.3 

20.9 

20.9 

18.3 

17.0 

17.3 

13.9 

38% 

51 Vs 

49% 

33% 

19% 

20% 

15Vz 

9% 

18V4 

28 3 /4 

31 % 

18% 

11% 

12% 

8% 

4% 

33 

34 

41 

31 

24 

32 

26 

21 

8.45 

7.73 

6.70 

5.03 

4.24 

3.56 

3.09 

2.70 

.22 

.20 

.173 

.167 

.147 

.133 

.113 

.10 

891 

1051 

1036 

950 

842 

968 

985 

943 

577 

788 

889 

797 

631 

769 

825 

786 


of LIFO in 1974, all poolings-of-interests, stock splits and reclassification of state and local income taxes. 
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S. S. Kresge Company 

1976 FINANCIAL REVIEW 


Business: The S. S. Kresge Company, one of the 
world’s major retailers, is principally engaged in the 
retail sale of general merchandise. The company dis¬ 
tributes a wide range of merchandise through the 
operation of a chain of discount department stores 
(K mart), variety stores (Kresge) and limited-line dis¬ 
count stores (Jupiter). Operations are conducted 
through 1,646 stores located in the United States, 
Canada, Australia and Puerto Rico. Additionally, 
Kresge is involved in the life, accident and health 
insurance field through the ownership of Planned 
Marketing Associates, Inc. (PMA). 

The majority of the company’s business is generated 
by the K mart operation. These 1,206 stores are gen¬ 
erally one floor, free-standing units located in sub¬ 
urban areas. The stores are well diversified geo¬ 
graphically and range in size from 40,000 square feet 
to 96,000 square feet. 

Record number of stores opened in 1976: Early in 1 976 
Kresge had an opportunity to consider a large number 
of previously occupied buildings, many of which were 
in the northeasterly part of the country where the 
company had minimal K mart representation. 

Kresge believed it could open a total of 400 stores 
over the two year period 1976 and 1977. The majority 
were expected to be new units constructed to com¬ 
pany specifications; however, a significant number 
would be these previously occupied buildings. 

The company acquired, in these previously occupied 
buildings, store fixtures which were being auctioned 
at much less than the cost of new fixtures. Special 
fixture crews were able to adapt these fixtures for use 
in record time at minimum expense. On the average, 
it took only about eight weeks for the special crews 
to open these stores to the public from the date they 
arrived at the store. As a result, many of the locations 
Kresge opened this year had been tentatively planned 
for a 1977 opening. The 400-store estimate is still 
valid, but 271 of those were opened in 1976, with 
approximately 130 scheduled for 1977. 

The 260 domestic K mart stores opened during the 
year almost doubled last year’s total store program. Ad¬ 
ditionally, eight Canadian and three Australian K marts 
opened. Total K mart selling area increased 23.7% 
to 74.6 million square feet. The following schedule 
details the expansion program for the company in 1976. 


K mart Kresge Jupiter Total 


Stores in operation 


January 28, 1976 

935 

380 

98 

1,413 

Stores opened 

271 



271 

Stores closed 


J31) 

(7) 

(38) 

Stores in operation 





January 26,1977 

1,206 

349 

91 

1,646 

Financial Goals and 

Policies: 

The S. 

S. Kresge Com 


pany’s objective of maintaining a strong and viable 
financial structure has received the same priority as 
the expansion program. The success of the expansion 
program has been possible because of the company’s 
continuing strong financial position. Kresge’s short 
and long-term goals are to provide shareholders with 
an optimal return on their investment while at the same 
time minimizing risk. The company’s return on share¬ 
holders’ equity has consistently been among the high¬ 
est in the retail industry. The debt to total capitaliza¬ 
tion ratio was 16% during 1976 while equity repre¬ 
sented 84% of total capitalization structure. 

Capital Structure 

(Millions) 




% to 


% to 


1976 Total 

1975 Total 

Short-term debt 

$ 1.4 


$ 1.4 


Long-term debt 
Deferred gain on sales 

210.9 

12 

210.3 

14 

and leasebacks 

8.1 


8.4 

1 

Deferred taxes 

61.0 

4 

51.1 

3 

Equity 

1,441.8 

84 

1,197.8 

82 

Total Capitalization 

$1,723.2 

100 

$1,469.0 

100 

Debt Ratio 

16% 


18% 



The sound formulation of Kresge’s financial policies 
has provided the company with a flexible framework 
in which to operate. Presently, the company’s cash 
flow enables it to finance future K mart expansion with 
internally generated funds. The company plans to 
further strengthen its financial structure while improv¬ 
ing the return on its current investments and to con¬ 
tinue to analyze the opportunities for investment in 
other areas. 
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Successful Inventory Control: Inventory control is a 
critical factor contributing to the success of any re¬ 
tailer. Efforts exerted in the area of merchandise man¬ 
agement during 1976 figured importantly in Kresge’s 
overall success. 

Total inventories were $1.7 billion primarily based on 
last-in, first-out (LIFO) inventory method at year-end, 
up 25.9% from the levels posted during the prior year. 

Approximately 70% of 1976 year-end inventories 
were valued at the lower of cost (last-in, first-out) or 
market. If the first-in, first-out (FIFO) method of inven¬ 
tory valuation had been used by the company, inven¬ 
tories would have been $53.1 million and $42.8 million 
higher at the end of fiscal 1976 and 1975, respectively. 

Receivable Collections: Investment in customer ac¬ 
counts receivable has been almost eliminated since 
the discontinuance of the U. S. credit plan in late 1975 
as well as the Canadian credit plan. Presently, the 
company accepts bank credit card plans in areas 
where the rates are deemed competitive. Bank card 
sales represented 9% and 8% of total company sales 
in 1976 and 1975, respectively. 

Kresge operating results for 1976 benefited by the 
phase-out in the credit programs. Operating costs were 
reduced and overall liquidity improved. The balance 
of customer accounts receivable at January 26, 1977 
was not significant and accordingly the balance for 
both 1976 and 1975 has been classified in the financial 
statements under the caption Customer and Other 
Accounts Receivable. 


Dividends: During 1976, Kresge stockholders once 
again benefited from the company’s growth through 
an increase in the annual rate of dividend payments. 
Quarterly dividends were raised to an annual rate of 
$.32 a share. This 33% increase from last year's level 
became effective with the June 11th payment and 
marked the 12th consecutive year that dividends have 
been increased. It is management's current policy to 
pay out at least 20% of the previous year’s earnings 
whenever conditions permit. Dividends per share, paid 
by quarter, for 1976 and 1975 were as follows: 


Quarter 


1976 


1975 

First 


$.060 


$.055 

Second 


.080 


.060 

Third 


.080 


.060 

Fourth 


.080 


.060 

Total 


$.300 


$.235 

Market Value of Kresge Common Stock: The follow¬ 
ing schedule presents a summary of the company’s 
market value per common share as reported by the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite Transactions 

listing: 






1976 

1975 

Calendar 

Quarter 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

First 

39% 

31% 

27V4 

20% 

Second 

38V4 

33% 

32V4 

24% 

Third 

41% 

35V 4 

34% 

27V4 

Fourth 

43% 

38 Vs 

35% 

29Vs 


Management Recruitment and Training: During 1976, 
there were 375 assistant managers promoted to man¬ 
agement positions. Kresge and Jupiter store managers 
and K mart merchandise managers, who have consist¬ 
ently demonstrated strong management skills, provide 
the pool of talent necessary to keep the K mart pro¬ 
gram operating successfully. 

Equal Employment Opportunities: Kresge has designed 
and implemented programs offering equal employment 
opportunity in all phases of operations. Based on 
Kresge's Employer Information Report EEO-1 for 1976, 
the category of “officials, managers and profes¬ 
sionals" contained 22,686 persons of which 44.4% 
are females and minorities. 
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REVIEW OF 1976 RESULTS 

Domestic and Foreign Sales and Net Income: 


(Millions) 

Sales 



1976 

1975 

1974 

Domestic operations 
Foreign operations 
Total 

$7,552.2 

829.7 

$8,381.9 

$6,108.5 

689.6 

$6,798.1 

$4,968.2 

568.1 

$5,536.3 


Net Income 



1976 

1975 

1974 

Domestic operations 
Foreign operations 
Total 

$ 250.8 
15.8 

$ 266.6 

$ 184.5 
16.3 

$ 200.8 

$ 89.3 

15.5 

$ 104.8 


For the S. S. Kresge Company, 1976 was another 
record year in terms of sales and net income. Sales 
volume increased 23.3% over the previous year to a 
new high of $8.4 billion. Net income from all opera¬ 
tions reached $266.6 million, a 32.7% increase over 
the performance of one year ago. Earnings per com¬ 
mon and common equivalent share rose $.51 to $2.15 
a share. Kresge’s position was further strengthened in 
1976 as one of the world’s leading retailers. In the past 
10 years, the company's sales and net income levels 
have grown at compound annual rates of 22.5% and 
24.8%, respectively. 

Cautious buying attitudes exhibited by consumers 
throughout much of 1976 provided a challenging en¬ 


vironment for most retailers. By maintaining proper 
inventory controls and continually re-evaluating prod¬ 
uct mix, Kresge was able to adapt to consumer 
demands. Efficient inventory management permitted 
gross margin levels to be maintained. This, coupled 
with effective expense control, provided the company 
with excellent 1976 operating results. 

The favorable operating performance was a result 
of the joint efforts of the various divisions. Continued 
consumer acceptance of K mart stores provided the 
mainstay of 1976 earnings. Improved operating effi¬ 
ciencies provided by mature K mart stores and satis¬ 
factory results posted by new K mart stores assures 
continuation of a solid foundation for future earnings 
growth. 

Through good cost control and the elimination of 
some marginal stores, the Kresge and Jupiter divisions 
performed adequately during the year. Overall invest¬ 
ment in these stores continued to provide a satis¬ 
factory return. 

Although the demand for women's apparel was 
relatively soft during much of 1976, the favorable 
results posted by the ladies’ wear department, K mart 
Apparel Corp., were affected by good expense and 
inventory control. 

The performance of K mart Enterprises, Inc., the 
automotive and sporting goods departments, was sig¬ 
nificantly buoyed by a solidly based sales growth. 
There are presently 62 automotive departments oper¬ 
ating under a licensee agreement, and these depart¬ 
ments will be assumed by K mart Enterprises, Inc. 
through 1978. 
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Licensee Operation: In the U. S. K marts, the footwear 
departments represent the only significant areas which 
will remain subject to a licensee agreement. In 1975, 
an agreement was reached between the company and 
Melville Shoe Corporation to increase the company’s 
equity in the subsidiaries of Melville, which operate 
these departments, from 25% to 49% over a four year 
period, and to enter into 25-year licenses for all U. S. 
footwear departments. The company’s equity in 715 
footwear departments is 49% and the equity in the 
other 381 footwear departments will be increased to 
that level in the next two years. Although the agree¬ 
ment is subject to performance standards to be met 
by the Melville subsidiaries, Kresge intends the agree¬ 
ment to be long-term and beneficial to customers, 
as well as Kresge and Melville. 

Insurance Operation Stabilizes: The 1976 operating 
results of the wholly-owned insurance company, 
Planned Marketing Associates, Inc., were encourag¬ 
ing. Through better management of people and 
capital and improved economic environment, this 
operation reversed the prior year’s loss and posted a 
small profit in 1976. 

Kresge feels that the goals achieved and the stan¬ 
dards set during 1976 put PMA on a better foundation 
to market and service future insurance programs 
effectively. 

Results of Foreign Operations: K mart (Australia) 
Limited operations improved considerably during 1976 
despite Australia’s continuing economic problems. 
Increased sales volume, stable gross margins and 
effective expense control were the major contributing 
factors for K mart (Australia) Limited's improved profit¬ 
ability in 1976. 

S. S. Kresge Company Limited, the Canadian sub¬ 
sidiary, operating in an inflationary and recessionary 
economy under the burden of wage and price controls, 
produced earnings substantially under the results 
achieved in 1975, especially in the fourth quarter. 

Foreign earnings were aided by currency fluctua¬ 
tion gains of $3.0 million. However, the net profit after 
these gains was below the 1975 level. 

Significant Income and Expense Factors Affecting 
1976 Consolidated Earnings: 

Consolidated gross profit margin including buying 
and occupancy costs was 25.8%, slightly above 1975’s 
25.7%. This improvement was achieved through inven¬ 
tory management which adjusted the product mix to 
rapidly changing consumer preferences. 

Licensee fees and rental income increased 19.0% 
from 1975’s figure. This increase was principally attrib¬ 
utable to the excellent sales generated by the foot¬ 


wear licensee. Fees did not, however, show a propor¬ 
tionate growth to overall sales due to the continuing 
assumption of licensee operations by the automotive 
department and a discontinuance of the former policy 
of subleasing the supermarkets which normally adjoin 
K mart stores. In recent years, supermarkets opening 
in conjunction with new K marts have been co-tenants 
of the same landlord. 

Advertising expense, which was primarily for the 
newspaper media, slightly exceeded 2% of sales. 
Total advertising expense of $191.0 million increased 
21.8% from 1975’s level of $156.8 million. 

Interest expense, less interest income, exhibited a 
31.4% decline from the level of one year ago. A com¬ 
bination of well controlled inventories, sufficient funds 
generated from operations, and lower interest rates led 
to this favorable situation. The weighted average 
interest rate on short-term debt was 5.9% in 1976 and 
6.8% in 1975. 

Start up expenses were $13.5 million in 1976, up 
from 1975’s level of $5.0 million. This surge in start up 
expenses was due to the unprecedented expansion 
program initiated during 1976. This category of ex¬ 
pense is expected to fall in 1977 as the new store 
program returns to a more normal level. 

Payroll, franchise and property taxes were $152.2 
million in 1976 and $107.2 million in 1975, or 1.8% 
and 1.6% of sales, respectively. The increase is due 
basically to rate increases in all areas. Many leases 
negotiated over the past three years require that 
Kresge pay the property taxes or any excess above a 
fixed amount. 

Pre-tax income margin from retail operations was 
5.9% in 1976 compared with 6.0% in 1975 and 3.5% in 
1974. This was the third highest rate achieved during 
the last 10 years. 

The effective income tax rate in 1976 was 46.5%, 
as compared with 48.6% in 1975. Important factors 
contributing to this decline were the significant in¬ 
crease in the investment tax credit and gains from 
foreign currency fluctuations which are not subject 
to income tax. Other factors relating to the decrease 
were changes in certain state tax laws and a substan¬ 
tial increase in Kresge’s share of equity income from 
the footwear licensee, which is taxed at a lower rate. 
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Net income margin from retail operations was 
3.2% in 1976 compared with 3.1% and 1.8% in 1975 
and 1974, respectively. This represents the highest 
after-tax margin attained in the past 10 years. 



Fourth Quarter Results: The business of general mer¬ 
chandise retailing is highly seasonal with significant 
importance placed on the results of the fourth quarter. 
Sales for the fourth quarter were generally on target 
with projections made at the beginning of the year. 
The fourth quarter earnings improvement was below 
the first three quarters, as expected, due to the 
record earnings reported in the fourth quarter of 1975. 
In addition, business and weather conditions were 
not as favorable this year in major areas of the country. 
This caused gross margins to be somewhat lower than 
planned and certain expenses (especially energy 
costs) to be higher than planned in the fourth quarter. 

The LIFO effect on inventory was considerably lower 
than expected during the last two years. If 1976 
interim results were adjusted to reflect actual inven¬ 
tories at January 26, 1977, consolidated earnings per 
share for the fourth quarter would have been lower 
by $.10. In 1975, the fourth quarter would have been 
lower by $.11 per share. 

For additional information, refer to the Quarterly 
Financial Statements in note M on page 32 in the 
Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements. 

Review of 1975 Results: Sales in 1975 were almost 
$6.8 billion, up 22.8% over 1974, and net income from 
all operations was almost $201 million, an increase of 
91.7% from 1974. Earnings per common and common 
equivalent share were $1.64, compared with $.87 a 
share in 1974. Insurance operations lost $.07 a share in 
1975 compared with profits of approximately $.02 a 
share in 1974, while profits from retail operations were 
$1.71 and $.85 a share in 1975 and 1974, respectively. 
Strong sales demand, good inventory position and 
controls, effective overall expense controls, and an 
increasingly larger number of mature stores operating 
in an improving economic climate, all contributed to 
the profit results in 1975. 


Licensee fees and rental income increased by 13% 
in 1975 and 9% in 1974, principally due to sales by 
the footwear licensee. 

Payroll, franchise and property taxes were $107 
million in 1975 and $85 million in 1974, or 1.6% and 
1.5% of sales, respectively. 

Interest expense, less interest income, declined 41 % 
in 1975. Funds available from higher than anticipated 
sales and well balanced inventory levels, led to the 
decline In interest expense and increase in interest 
income in 1975. High interest costs in 1974 resulted 
principally from financing high inventory levels at 
historically high interest rates, offset in part by the 
sale of $200 million 6% debentures. The weighted 
average interest rate on short-term debt was 6.8% in 
1975 and 9.7% in 1974. 

The company’s wholly-owned insurance subsidiary, 
Planned Marketing Associates, Inc., incurred a net 
loss of $8.2 million in 1975 as compared with a $2.5 
million profit in the prior year. The principal reasons 
for the loss were as follows: investments relating to 
real estate were written down to market values; the 
insurance policy lapse rate was substantially higher 
than expected, partially due to the recession and 
unemployment; and claims and losses increased. 

Kresge Looks to the Future: During 1977, Kresge 
plans to continue expanding the network of K mart 
stores by opening approximately 130 new stores. This 
expansion program will make further use of opportuni¬ 
ties arising from attractive leasing of existing buildings 
as well as from the construction of new K mart stores. 
Further growth will also occur in foreign operations. 
With continued improvement in the world-wide eco¬ 
nomic environment, profitability in this area should 
substantially increase. Outside financing is not 
contemplated for 1977. 

To reach the company’s sales goal of $16 billion by 
January 1982, and maintain profit margins, it is im¬ 
portant to continue to improve productivity in mature 
stores. Through proper expense control and merchan¬ 
dise planning, Kresge is confident that the progress of 
the mature stores, combined with the contributions of 
new stores, can keep Kresge a leader in the retail 
merchandise industry. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF INCOME 


Fiscal Year Ended 



January 26, 

January 28, 


1977 

1976 

Sales 

$8,381,879,000 

$6,798,142,000 

Licensee fees and rental income 

101,724,000 

85,471,000 

Interest income 

10,968,000 

6,625,000 


8,494,571,000 

6,890,238,000 

Cost of merchandise sold (including buying and occupancy costs) 

6,222,265,000 

5,053,136,000 

Advertising 

190,952,000 

156,764,000 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

1,564,064,000 

1,255,205,000 

Interest expense 

19,350,000 

18,840,000 


7,996,631,000 

6,483,945,000 

Income before estimated income taxes 

497,940,000 

406,293,000 

Estimated income taxes: 



U. S. 

198,236,000 

164,576,000 

Foreign 

12,253,000 

15,863,000 

State and local 

16,252,000 

17,656,000 

Tax effects of timing differences 

4,969,000 

(800,000) 


231,710,000 

197,295,000 

Income from retail operations 

266,230,000 

208,998,000 

Net income (loss) from insurance operations 

344,000 

(8,166,000) 

Net Income for the year 

$ 266,574,000 

$ 200,832,000 

Earnings per common and common equivalent share 

$2.15 

$1.64 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF INCOME 
RETAINED FOR USE IN THE BUSINESS 

Fiscal 

January 26, 
1977 

Year Ended 

January 28, 
1976 

Income retained for use in the business at beginning of year 

$ 883,756,000 

$ 711,856,000 

Net income for the year 

266,574,000 

200,832,000 

Cash dividends declared-32^ and 24ff, respectively 

(38,740,000) 

(28,932,000) 

Income retained for use in the business at end of year 

$1,111,590,000 

$ 883,756,000 


See Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements. 
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S. S. Kresge Company 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 



January 26, 

January 28, 

Assets 

1977 

1976 

Current Assets: 

Cash 

$ 106,225,000 

$ 103,888,000 

Certificates of deposit 

23,655,000 

29,624,000 

Marketable securities, at cost approximating market 

282,158,000 

247,700,000 

Customer and other accounts receivable, less allowance for 

possible losses of $7,137,000 in 1975 

66,190,000 

51,290,000 

Merchandise inventories 

1,738,262,000 

1,380,469,000 

Operating supplies and prepaid expenses 

32,588,000 

31,711,000 

Total current assets 

2,249,078,000 

1,844,682,000 

Investment In and Advances to 

Insurance Operations 

47,464,000 

40,326,000 

Other Assets and Deferred Charges 

45,379,000 

31,296,000 

Fixed Assets, at cost: 

Land 

28,409,000 

28,189,000 

Buildings 

89,782,000 

88,101,000 

Leasehold improvements 

84,328,000 

78,661,000 

Furniture and fixtures 

662,916,000 

554,467,000 

Construction in progress 

8,229,000 

18,071,000 


873,664,000 

767,489,000 

Less—Depreciation and amortization 

350,013,000 

306,252,000 

Total fixed assets 

523,651,000 

461,237,000 


$2,865,572,000 

$2,377,541,000 

Liabilities 

Current Liabilities: 

Portion of long-term debt due within one year 

$ 1,388,000 

$ 1,366,000 

Accounts payable—trade 

761,511,000 

564,126,000 

Accrued taxes, other than U. S. and foreign income taxes 

79,328,000 

76,876,000 

Accrued payrolls and other liabilities 

175,043,000 

111,051,000 

Dividends payable 

9,696,000 

7,238,000 

U. S. and foreign income taxes 

108,068,000 

143,290,000 

Total current liabilities 

1,135,034,000 

903,947,000 

Deferred Gain on Sales and Leasebacks 

8,073,000 

8,376,000 

Deferred U. S. and Foreign Income Taxes 

61,026,000 

51,067,000 

Long-Term Debt, less portion due within one year 

210,858,000 

210,332,000 

Minority Interest in Australian Subsidiary 

8,788,000 

5,994,000 

Stockholders' Equity: 

Common stock 

121,205,000 

120,622,000 

Capital in excess of par value 

208,998,000 

193,447,000 

Income retained for use in the business 

1,111,590,000 

883,756,000 

Total stockholders’ equity 

1,441,793,000 

1,197,825,000 


$2,865,572,000 

$2,377,541,000 


See Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF CHANGES IN FINANCIAL POSITION 


Fiscal Year Ended 



January 26, 

January 28, 

Financial Resources Were Provided by: 

1977 

1976 

Net income for the year 

Add (deduct) income charges (credits) not affecting working capital— 

$266,574,000 

$200,832,000 

Depreciation and amortization 

55,877,000 

51,769,000 

Increase in deferred U.S. and foreign income taxes 

9,959,000 

9,770,000 

Undistributed net (income) loss from insurance operations 

(344,000) 

8,166,000 

Other 

(5,134,000) 

2,460,000 

Working capital provided by operations 

Proceeds from sale of fixed assets— 

326,932,000 

272,997,000 

Properties sold and leased back 


10,000,000 

Other properties 

4,018,000 

3,730,000 

Sale of common stock under stock option and purchase plans 

16,134,000 

9,325,000 

Other 

9,064,000 

5,836,000 

Financial Resources Were Used for: 

356,148,000 

301,888,000 

Additions to fixed assets 

123,166,000 

111,685,000 

Cash dividends declared 

Increase in investment in and advances to 

38,740,000 

28,932,000 

insurance operations 

6,660,000 

17,194,000 

Reduction in long-term debt 

1,388,000 

1,351,000 

Other 

12,885,000 

7,740,000 


182,839,000 

166,902,000 

Increase in Working Capital 

$173,309,000 

$134,986,000 


Analysis of Changes in Working Capital: 

Increase (decrease) in current assets— 


Cash and certificates of deposit 

$ (3,632,000) 

$ 44,295,000 

Marketable securities 

34,458,000 

180,973,000 

Customer and other accounts receivable 

14,900,000 

(79,804,000) 

Federal income taxes receivable 


(26,000,000) 

Merchandise inventories 

357,793,000 

307,725,000 

Operating supplies and prepaid expenses 

877,000 

(981,000) 

Increase (decrease) in current liabilities— 

404,396,000 

426,208,000 

Long-term debt due within one year 

22,000 

740,000 

Notes payable 


(51,088,000) 

Accounts payable—trade 

197,385,000 

183,248,000 

Accrued taxes, other than U.S. and foreign income taxes 

2,452,000 

23,742,000 

Accrued payrolls and other liabilities 

63,992,000 

34,835,000 

Dividends payable 

2,458,000 

625,000 

U.S. and foreign income taxes 

(35,222,000) 

99,120,000 


231,087,000 

291,222,000 

Increase in Working Capital 

$173,309,000 

$134,986,000 


See Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements. 
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S. S. Kresge Company 

NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


(A) Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 

Fiscal Year: The company’s fiscal year ends on the 
last Wednesday in January. Fiscal years 1976 and 
1975 both comprised 52 weeks and ended on January 
26, 1977, and January 28, 1976, respectively. 

Basis of Consolidation: All majority owned retailing 
subsidiaries have been included in the consolidated 
financial statements. Other affiliated retailing com¬ 
panies in which the company has more than a 20% 
interest are accounted for by use of the equity method. 
The company's investment in its wholly-owned insur¬ 
ance operations is included in the accounts on the 
equity method. All significant intercompany trans¬ 
actions and accounts have been eliminated in 
consolidation. 

Foreign Operations: Assets of the foreign retailing 
subsidiaries amounted to approximately 8% of the 
consolidated assets in 1976 and 9% in 1975; net 
income of the foreign retailing subsidiaries was 6% 
of consolidated net income in 1976 and 8% in 1975. 
The company translates substantially all foreign cur¬ 
rency accounts into U.S. dollars at exchange rates in 
effect at the end of each period for current assets 
(excluding inventories) and for substantially all lia¬ 
bilities; at historical exchange rates for inventories, 
property and related depreciation, and all other non- 
current assets; and at average exchange rates during 
the period for revenue and expenses. Exchange gains 
or losses, which are not material, are included in net 
income. 

Inventory: Merchandise inventories are valued at the 
lower of cost or market, using the retail method, on the 
last-in, first-out basis for certain domestic inventories 
and the first-in, first-out basis for the remainder. 

Property, Plant and Equipment: Land, buildings, lease¬ 
hold improvements and equipment are recorded at 
cost. Major replacements and refurbishings are 
charged to the property accounts while replacements, 
maintenance and repairs which do not improve or 
extend the life of the respective assets are expensed 
currently. 

Generally, in the case of ordinary retirements, the 
cost of properties is charged to the reserve for depre¬ 
ciation and, in the case of extraordinary retirements 
such as those resulting from abandonments of loca¬ 
tions and complete rebuilding at locations, the cost of 
properties retired and the accumulated depreciation 
thereon are eliminated from the accounts and the 
resulting gain or loss is taken into income. 


Depreciation: The company computes depreciation 
of fixed assets principally on the straight-line method 
for financial statement purposes and on accelerated 
methods for income tax purposes. Most store proper¬ 
ties are leased, and improvements are amortized over 
the term of the lease but not more than 25 years. Other 
annual rates used in computing depreciation for 
financial statement purposes are 2% to 5% for build¬ 
ings, 10% for store fixtures and 6% to 25% for other 
fixtures and equipment. 

Sale and Leaseback: Gains or losses on sale and 
leaseback transactions are deferred and recognized 
in income over the initial terms of the leases. 

Licensee Sales: The company’s policy is to exclude 
sales of licensed departments from total sales. 

Pre-Opening Costs: The company follows the practice 
of charging against net income costs incurred prior 
to opening a new retail unit. 

Income Taxes: Deferred income taxes are provided 
on non-permanent differences between financial 
statement and taxable income, resulting principally 
from the use for tax purposes of accelerated depre¬ 
ciation methods. 

The company accrues appropriate U.S. and foreign 
taxes payable upon distribution of earnings of sub¬ 
sidiaries, except on those earnings which have been 
or are intended to be permanently reinvested, or which 
are expected to be distributed free of additional tax 
by operation of relevant statutes currently in effect and 
by utilization of available tax credits and deductions. 

Investment Credit: The company uses the "flow 
through” method of accounting for investment credit 
whereby income tax expense is reduced for the period 
in which expenditures create the tax benefit. 
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(B) Merchandise Inventories 

A summary of inventories by method of pricing and the 
excess of current cost over stated LIFO value follows: 


January 26, 
1977 

Last-in, first-out 
(cost not in excess 
of market) $1,168,588,000 

Lower of cost (first-in, 
first-out) or market 569,674,000 

$1,738,262,000 

Excess of current cost 
over stated 

LIFO value $ 53,100,000 


January 28, 
1976 

$ 931,472,000 

448,997,000 
$1,380,469,000 

$ 42,819,000 


(C) Insurance Operations 

The consolidated financial statements of the company 
include (on the equity method of accounting) the net 
assets and operating results of its insurance oper¬ 
ations, Planned Marketing Associates, Inc. The con¬ 
densed consolidated financial statements of the insur¬ 
ance operations of Planned Marketing Associates, 
Inc. and its subsidiaries at December 31, 1976 and 
1975, and for the years then ended are as follows: 


Condensed Consolidated Statements of Income 


Premium income 
Life 

Accident and health 

Insurance commissions 
Investment income 
Other 
Total 

Costs and expenses 

Income (loss) before 
income taxes 
Provision for income taxes 
Net income (loss) 


Year Ended December 31, 


1976 

1975 

$ 8,589,000 

$11,006,000 

40,785,000 

28,089,000 

49,374,000 

39,095,000 

4,347,000 

4,002,000 

3,000,000 

2,184,000 

386,000 

170,000 

57,107,000 

45,451,000 

56,215,000 

55,182,000 

892,000 

(9,731,000) 

548,000 

(1,565,000) 

$ 344,000 

$(8,166,000) 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheets 


Assets 

Cash 

Receivables 
Investments 
(market $51,500,000 
and $27,963,000, 
respectively) 

Other assets, principally 
deferred policy 
acquisition costs 

Liabilities 

Policy and claim 
reserves 
Income taxes 
Other liabilities 
Equity of S. S. Kresge 
Company 


December 31, 


1976 

1975 

$ 8,592,000 

$15,064,000 

7,388,000 

8,609,000 


51,296,000 

29,547,000 

44,578,000 

38,588,000 

$111,854,000 

$91,808,000 

$ 47,774,000 

$37,031,000 

2,114,000 

1,135,000 

14,502,000 

13,316,000 

47,464,000 

40,326,000 

$111,854,000 

$91,808,000 


(D) Compensating Balances and 
Current Notes Payable 

The maximum amount of aggregate short-term borrow¬ 
ings outstanding during 1976 and 1975 was$146,009,000 
and $89,054,000, respectively. The approximate aver¬ 
age short-term borrowings outstanding during 1976 
and 1975 were $72,345,000 and $58,461,000, respec¬ 
tively, at approximate weighted average interest rates 
of 5.9% and 6.8% respectively. The weighted average 
interest rates were calculated using the average short¬ 
term borrowings for the year and the related interest 
expense. 

Arrangements were made with various lending banks 
during the year for an aggregate line of credit of 
$170,720,000 at interest rates approximating the 
“prime” lending rate, none of which was being used 
at January 26, 1977. Under such arrangements, it is 
expected that compensating balances will be main¬ 
tained on deposit with the banks, which will average 
10% of the line to the extent that it is not in use and 
an additional 10% on that portion being used. The 
company is free to withdraw the entire balance in their 
accounts at any time. 
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S. S. Kresge Company 


(E) Estimated Income Taxes 

The effective income tax rate is reconciled to the 
Federal statutory rate as follows: 


1976 1975 

Book income before 

income taxes $497,940,000 $406,293,000 


Tax thereon, computed 
at statutory rate (48%) 

$239,011,000 

$195,021,000 

Increases (reductions) 
in taxes resulting 
from: 

State and local 
income taxes, net 
of Federal income 
tax benefit 

8,451,000 

9,181,000 

Investment tax credit 

(10,355,000) 

(7,714,000) 

Foreign income 
subject to foreign 
income tax but not 
expected to be 
subject to U.S. 
tax in foreseeable 
future 

(800,000) 

544,000 

Other 

(4,597,000) 

263,000 

Estimated income 
taxes 

$231,710,000 

$197,295,000 

Effective rate 

46.5% 

48.6% 

Tax effects of major 
timing differences 
are: 

Excess of tax 
depreciation over 
book depreciation 

$ 9,959,000 

$ 9,770,000 

Other 

(4,990,000) 

(10,570,000) 


$ 4,969,000 

$ (800,000) 


The current liability for U.S. and foreign income taxes 
includes $2,994,000 at January 26,1977, and $7,984,000 
at January 28, 1976, arising from the tax effects of 
timing differences related principally to property taxes 
net of certain book expenses not currently deductible 
for tax purposes. The amounts shown on the balance 
sheets for deferred U.S. and foreign income taxes 
result from the difference between financial statement 
and income tax depreciation. 

Undistributed earnings of subsidiaries which have 
been or are intended to be permanently reinvested, 
or which are expected to be distributed free of addi¬ 
tional tax by operation of relevant statutes currently 
in effect and by utilization of available tax credits and 
deductions, totaled approximately $333,000,000 at 
January 26, 1977. 


(F) Long-Term Debt 


6% convertible 
subordinated 
debentures due 1999 
4 7 /e% notes payable 
in varying amounts 
through December 
16, 1983 ($1,250,000 
due within one year) 
Other 

Portion due within 
one year 


January 26, 
1977 


$200,000,000 


9,750,000 

2,496,000 

212,246,000 

1,388,000 

$210,858,000 


January 28, 
1976 

$200,000,000 


11,000,000 
698,000 
211,698,000 

1,366,000 
$210,332,000 


The debentures due in 1999 are convertible into 
common stock at $35.50 a share. The indenture relat¬ 
ing to the debentures provides that the company shall 
pay $11,000,000 into a sinking fund on July 15 each 
year from 1985 to 1998, inclusive. The debentures are 
subject to redemption through the sinking fund at 
100% of the principal amount, or at any time at the 
option of the company at prices declining from 106% 
to 100% of the principal amount after July 15, 1994. 
At January 26, 1977, 5,633,803 shares of authorized 
common stock are reserved for conversion. 

Under the long-term note agreement, $686,031,000 of 
income retained for use in the business at January 26, 
1977, is available for payment of cash dividends. 

Principal payments on long-term debt for the five 
years subsequent to January 26, 1977, are: 1978— 
$1,388,000; 1979-$1,388,000; 1980-$1,381,000; 1981 - 
$1,314,000; 1982-$1,318,000. 
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(G) Stockholders’ Equity 

Changes in stockholders’ equity other than income retained for use in the business for the fiscal years ended 
January 26, 1977, and January 28, 1976, were as follows: 


Common Stock 

(Authorized 250,000,000 Shares 




$1.00 par value) 

Shares 

Outstanding Amount 

Capital in 
excess of 
par value 

Balance January 29, 1975 

Common stock sold under stock option and 
Balance January 28,1976 

Common stock sold under stock option and 
Balance January 26,1977 

purchase plans 

purchase plans 

120,237,297 

384,851 

120,622,148 

582,622 

121,204,770 

$120,237,000 

385,000 

120,622,000 

583,000 

$121,205,000 

$184,507,000 

8,940,000 

193,447,000 

15,551,000 

$208,998,000 


Ten million shares of no par value preferred stock with voting and cumulative dividend rights were authorized in 
1969 primarily for possible use in acquisitions, but there are currently no plans for its use. 

At January 26, 1977, there was a total of 11,349,918 shares of common stock reserved for possible issuance under 
the company's stock option plans, stock purchase incentive plan and for conversion of the 6% convertible sub¬ 
ordinated debentures. 


(H) Earnings Per Common and 
Common Equivalent Share 

Earnings per common and common equivalent share 
were computed by dividing net income by the weighted 
average number of shares of common stock and 
dilutive common stock equivalents outstanding during 
each year. In making the computation for 1976 and 

1975, common shares at the beginning of the year 
were increased by the number of shares issuable on 
conversion of the 6% convertible debentures (issued 
in 1974) and net income was adjusted for interest 
expense net of the related tax effect. The number of 
common shares in both years was increased by the 
number of shares issuable under the stock option and 
stock purchase incentive plans, less the number of 
shares which were assumed to have been purchased 
at average market prices with the proceeds of sales 
under the plans. 

(I) Pension Plans 

The company and its subsidiaries have non-contribu¬ 
tory pension plans covering most employees. Total 
pension expense for 1976 was $24,347,000 as com¬ 
pared to $18,253,000 for 1975. The company’s policy 
is to fund pension costs accrued. At December 31, 

1976, fund assets were in excess of the value of 
vested benefits. 


(J) Stock Purchase Incentive and Option Plans 

Information on the stock purchase incentive and 
option plans is summarized below: 

STOCK PURCHASE INCENTIVE PLAN 

Number of Shares 


Shares available for purchase 

1976 

1975 

at beginning of year 

Shares purchased during the 
year through payroll 
deduction at $27.36 and 

1,034,032 

1,309,208 

$27.26 a share, respectively 
Shares reserved but not 
purchased under the 1971 

(436,617) 

(275,176) 

plan (terminated in 1976) 
Shares available for purchase 

(597,415) 


under the 1976 plan 

Shares available for purchase 

4,500,000 


at end of year 

4,500,000 

1,034,032 


Under the stock purchase incentive plan approved 
by the stockholders in May 1976, employees of the 
company or of certain subsidiaries who have com¬ 
pleted one year of service are eligible to purchase, at 
the lower of 85% of the market value on the first or 
last day of each plan year, 4,500,000 shares of common 
stock through June 1981. 
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STOCK OPTION PLANS 

Number of Shares 
1976 1975 

Available for grant at 

beginning of year 203,300 595,900 

Under option at beginning 
of year ($12.77 to $38.15 
per share) 

1,165,459 

868,799 

Options: 

Granted ($34.94 and $29.94 
per share, respectively) 

53,600 

414,600 

Exercised ($12.77 to $38.15 
per share) 

108,194 

85,400 

Cancelled ($12.77 to $38.15 
per share) 

69,190 

32,540 

Under option at end of year 
($28.83 to $38.15 per share) 

1,041,675 

1,165,459 

Options exercisable at end of 
year ($28.83 to $38.15 per 
share) 

767,523 

631,362 

Available for grant at end of 
year 

173,580 

203,300 


In June 1973, the stockholders approved the 1973 
stock option plan. Any option granted under the 1973 
plan shall, as designated by the Stock Option Com¬ 
mittee at the time of the grant, be either an option 
which is qualified under the Internal Revenue Code, 
as amended (a "Qualified” option) or an option which 
is not qualified (a "Non-Qualified” option). Under 
the 1973 plan, 1,000,000 shares were reserved for 
granting of options to officers and key employees at 
100% of the fair market value on the date of grant. 
Options under this plan expire from five to ten years 
after the date of grant and are exercisable in annual 
installments, except that options granted to optionees 
over age 61 at the date of grant are exercisable in 
total at such date. 


Under a qualified stock option plan approved by the 
stockholders in May 1969, options to purchase 
1,200,000 shares of common stock could be granted 
to officers and key employees at 100% of the fair 
market value on the date of grant. Options expired 
five years from the date of grant and were exercisable 
in annual installments, except that options granted to 
optionees over age 61 at the date of the grant were 
exercisable in total at such date. In April 1973, the 
Board of Directors of the company discontinued the 
1969 plan except as to outstanding options. 

In addition to the above stock options, at January 26, 
1977, there were also options outstanding for 860 
common shares of the company at prices ranging 
from $18.06 to $21.54, which were assumed in the 


merger with Planned Marketing Associates, Inc. Dur¬ 
ing the year ended January 26,1977, assumed options 
for 37,811 shares of common stock were exercised at 
prices ranging from $18.06 to $25.43 and options for 
2,106 shares were cancelled. 

(K) Commitments 

1976 1975 

Rental expense com¬ 
prised the following: 

Noncapitalized financ¬ 
ing leases as defined 
by the Securities and 
Exchange Commis¬ 
sion- 


Minimum annual 


rental 

$243,354,000 

$201,774,000 

Rental based on 

sales volume 

15,436,000 

13,587,000 


258,790,000 

215,361,000 

All other leases 

8,185,000 

6,624,000 


$266,975,000 

$221,985,000 

Rental income included 
in licensee fees and 

rental income 

$ 29,055,000 

$ 29,201,000 


Minimum annual rentals, less minimum sublease rental 
income for land and buildings under noncapitalized 
SEC-defined financing leases and subleases at 
January 26, 1977, were $4,593,505,000. Under these 
leases and subleases, which represent substantially 
all of the company’s leases, the minimum annual 
rentals are as follows: 


Minimum 

annual 

rentals 


Minimum 

sublease 

rental 

income 


Net 

minimum 

annual 

rentals 


1977 $ 253,979,000$ 21,840,000 

1978 252,836,000 21,387,000 

1979 251,645,000 21,159,000 

1980 250,082,000 20,513,000 

1981 248,749,000 17,710,000 

1982-1986 1,200,197,000 59,434,000 

1987-1991 1,077,802,000 31,031,000 

1992-1996 854,653,000 17,501,000 

1997-2031 421,348,000 7,211,000 


$ 


232,139,000 
231,449,000 
230,486,000 
229,569,000 
231,039,000 
1,140,763,000 
1,046,771,000 
837,152,000 
414,137,000 


$4,811,291,000 $217,786,000 $4,593,505,000 


Certain leases provide for additional rent payments 
based on sales volume in excess of a specified base. 
Generally, leases contain multiple five year renewal 
options which may extend the life of the lease up to 
50 years beyond the noncancellable portion. 
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The present value of aggregate minimum rental com¬ 
mitments of SEC-defined financing leases at January 
26, 1977, and January 28, 1976, was as follows: 

January 26, January 28, 

1977 1976 

Land and buildings $1,764,137,000 $1,500,545,000 

Less—present value 

of subleases 133,799,000 174,356,000 

$1,630,338,000 $1,326,189,000 


Interest rates utilized with respect to the valuation of 
SEC-defined financing leases ranged from 2.3% to 
12.1% with weighted average interest rates of ap¬ 
proximately 8.1% in 1976 and 8.0% in 1975. On the 
assumptions that SEC-defined financing leases had 
been capitalized, and estimated executory expenses 
included in gross leases increased at an annual rate 
of 3% prior to 1974 and 4-5% thereafter, net income 
would have been decreased $13,643,000 in 1976 and 
$10,316,000 in 1975. Under such assumptions, amor¬ 
tization of the property rights on a straight-line basis 
would have amounted to $66,522,000 in 1976 and 
$55,526,000 in 1975 and interest expense on the 
present value of the outstanding declining balance 
would have amounted to $117,149,000 in 1976 and 
$94,440,000 in 1975. 

The Financial Accounting Standards Board adopted 
in November 1976, a Statement of Financial Account¬ 
ing Standards which established criteria for determin¬ 
ing whether leases should be recorded at their present 
value as an asset and obligation in the financial state¬ 
ments. All leases entered into on or after January 1, 
1977, must be recorded in accordance with the new 
statement; however, the company, not later than 1981, 
must apply the new rules retroactively to leases in 
existence at January 1,1977. Although the new leas¬ 
ing rules are still under study, the company believes 
that substantially all of the leases disclosed above 
which meet the SEC definition of financing leases 
would also be classified as capital leases. The final 
effect on the financial statements with respect to 
compliance with the new statement has not yet been 
determined. 


(L) Replacement Cost (Unaudited) 

The company’s annual report on Form 10-K (a copy of 
which is available upon request) contains specific 
information with respect to year-end 1976 replace¬ 
ment costs of inventories and productive capacity 
(including noncapitalized financing leases), and the 
approximate effect which replacement cost would 
have had on the computation of cost of sales and 
depreciation expense for the year. 

The basic objective of replacement cost information 
as defined by the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion is to estimate the cost of maintaining operating 
and productive capacity. The company has histori¬ 
cally been able to maintain its gross margin percent¬ 
ages in periods of inflation. Along with maintaining 
gross margins on sales, it is with the high turnover of 
inventory investments that revenues are generated to 
provide for replacement of productive capacity. 

The company cautions against “simplistic" use of 
replacement cost information. For example, the in¬ 
formation excludes the effect of price level changes 
on balance sheet accounts other than inventory and 
fixed assets (including noncapitalized financing 
leases). Accordingly, it is management’s view that 
computing net income using the effect of replacement 
cost data may be misleading. The impact of replace¬ 
ment cost on inventories and related cost of sales has 
been substantially accounted for by the company 
through the use of the LIFO method of inventory valu¬ 
ation and the required inventory disclosures of related 
regulations. The impact of inflation has resulted in 
higher replacement costs per square foot of productive 
capacity. Such inflation increases have been offset 
by corresponding increases in sales per square foot. 
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(M) Quarterly Financial Information (Unaudited) 

The quarterly financial information for 1975 has not been subjected to the limited review procedures established in 
1976 by the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants. Each of the quarters contain thirteen weeks. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF INCOME (Unaudited) 

(Millions) 

1976 _ Quarter 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Sales 

$1,683.1 

$1,986.7 

$2,029.4 

$2,682.7 

Licensee fees and rental income 

23.8 

25.8 

26.4 

25.7 

Gross revenue 

1,706.9 

2,012.5 

2,055.8 

2,708.4 

Cost of merchandise sold 

1,275.2 

1,491.4 

1,522.6 

1,933.1 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

350.1 

406.3 

426.0 

572.6 

Interest—net 

.9 

2.4 

3.6 

1.5 

Income before estimated Income taxes 

80.7 

112.4 

103.6 

201.2 

Estimated income taxes 

37.7 

54.2 

48.6 

91.2 

Income from retail operations 

43.0 

58.2 

55.0 

110.0 

Net income (loss) from insurance operations 

(.1) 

(.2) 

.5 

.2 

Net Income 

$ 42.9 

$ 58.0 

$ 55.5 

$ 110.2 

Earnings per common and common equivalent share 

350 

470 

450 

880 

1975 


Quarter 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Sales 

$1,348.6 

$1,656.3 

$1,634.1 

$2,159.1 

Licensee fees and rental income 

18.1 

21.8 

21.9 

23.7 

Gross revenue 

1,366.7 

1,678.1 

1,656.0 

2,182.8 

Cost of merchandise sold 

1,034.9 

1,251.8 

1,226.9 

1,539.5 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

292.7 

343.3 

349.9 

426.1 

Interest—net 

2.8 

3.5 

3.3 

2.6 

Income before estimated income taxes 

36.3 

79.5 

75.9 

214.6 

Estimated income taxes 

17.3 

38.6 

36.3 

105.1 

Income from retail operations 

19.0 

40.9 

39.6 

109.5 

Net income (loss) from insurance operations 

.5 

.2 

.1 

(9.0) 

Net income 

$ 19.5 

$ 41.1 

$ 39.7 

$ 100.5 

Earnings per common and common equivalent share 

160 

340 

330 

810 
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REPORT OF INDEPENDENT ACCOUNTANTS 


The gross margins used in calculating cost of goods 
sold on a quarterly basis include estimates of the 
annual LIFO charge. This charge cannot be known 
precisely until the year-end physical inventory is 
completed and until the BLS Department Store Index 
is published in March. If the annual adjustment for 
the LIFO charge had been properly reflected in each 
quarter based on the results of these two factors, 
earnings per share on a quarterly basis would have 
been increased (decreased) as follows: 


Quarter 

1976 

1975 

First 

$ .04 

$ .05 

Second 

.04 

.04 

Third 

.02 

.02 

Fourth 

(.10) 

(.11) 


The loss of 70 per share from insurance operations 
recognized in the 4th quarter of 1975 was due primarily 
to the write-down of certain real estate investments to 
market values, increases in claims and reserves as 
well as losses and policy lapse rates which were 
higher than anticipated. 


To the Stockholders and Board of 
Directors of S. S. Kresge Company 

In our opinion, the accompanying consoli¬ 
dated balance sheets and the related con¬ 
solidated statements of income, income re¬ 
tained for use in the business and of changes 
in financial position present fairly the finan¬ 
cial position of S. S. Kresge Company and its 
subsidiaries at January 26,1977, and January 
28, 1976, and the results of their operations 
and the changes in their financial position 
for the years then ended, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles 
consistently applied. Our examinations of 
these statements were made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in 
the circumstances. 

Price Waterhouse & Co. 

211 West Fort Street 
Detroit, Michigan 
March 11, 1977 
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Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Rolland Lawson, President 
and Managing Director 
K mart Apparel Corp. 

North Bergen, New Jersey 
Arnold H. Bachner, Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer 
William A Saum, President and 
Chief Operating Officer 
K mart Enterprises, Inc. 

Royal Oak, Michigan 
E. James Haglund, President 
Donald E. Hodgson, 

Executive Vice President, Operations 
K mart (Australia) Limited 

Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 
Bevan P. Bradbury, Managing Director 
Maxwell G. Parsons, 

Consulting Managing Director 
Planned Marketing Associates, Inc. 

Dallas, Texas 

Royce G. Hunter, President and 
Chief Executive Officer 

ANNUAL MEETING 

The Annual Meeting will be held Tuesday, 

May 17,1977, at 9:00 a.m., Detroit time, 
at Kresge International Headquarters, 

3100 West Big Beaver Road, Troy, Michigan. 

TRANSFER AGENTS AND REGISTRARS 

National Bank of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 

The Chase Manhattan Bank N.A. 

New York, New York 

United California Bank 
Los Angeles, California 

FORM 10-K 

A copy of the company's Form 10-K 
annual report for 1976 to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission will be 
furnished without charge to any shareholder 
upon written request to: 

Mr. David P. Walling 
Vice President 
S. S. Kresge Company 
3100 West Big Beaver Road 
Troy, Michigan 48084 


IN MEMORIAM 

The company mourns the death of Franklin P. Williams, 
past president and director, who died May 29,1976. 

For 49 years, Mr. Williams was an important force 
in the Kresge Company. 

He joined the company in 1915 at a Kresge store in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and culminated his career by 
serving as president and general manager from 1953 to 
1959. After his retirement, he continued to serve 
as a director until 1964. 


Litho In U S A. 
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